CHAPTEE VI
THE RUSSIAN DANGER
THE first news of the assassination of the Archduke
Franz Ferdinand made a painful impression in Russia, as
everywhere else in the civilized world. But the feeling of
hatred toward Austria-Hungary which prevailed in Russia,
and which had been steadily increasing since the Balkan
arises, soon overshadowed all expressions of sympathy for.
the aged Austrian monarch in the latest of his many tragic
bereavements. At the memorial services arranged in St.
Petersburg by the Austrian Ambassador there was, to be
sure, a full attendance of Russian officials, including Grand
Dukes Boris and Nicholas, who had been requested by the
Tsar to represent the Imperial family. But aside from this
perfunctory expression of feeling, the German Ambassador,
Pourtales, did not notice any genuine sympathy with Aus-
tria's loss. Not only in the newspapers, but also in society,
he heard virtually nothing but unfriendly comments on the
murdered Austrian Archduke: that Russia, by his death,
was now rid of a bitter enemy.1
At the close of the memorial service, Pourtales took the
opportunity to talk with Sazonov, the Russian Minister of
Foreign Affairs. It was the first time he had seen him
since the assassination. Sazonov began by sharply criticiz*
ing the Sarajevo officials for their conduct after the crime;
they had not only permitted attacks on the Serbs, but had
1 Pourtales to Bethmann, July 13; KD., 53. The Kaiser's marginal
note at this point was much nearer the truth: "He [Franz Ferdinand]
in fact always wanted to renew the old League of the Three Emperors I
He was the best friend of Russia!"
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